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The Baptist Charch in Newton, the oldest of the denomina- 
tion in New-Hampshire, was constituted in 1755. At the 
meeting of the Baptist State Conyention in 1854, it was 
resolyed that the next meeting of the Conyention be held 
at Newton, and that there be special exercises in connection 
with this meeting, as a centennial celebration. Rev. W. 
Lamson was appointed to preach a historical sermon on the 
occasion. The sermon was preached at 10 A. M., Oct 18, 
1855. At 2 P. M. an impressiye disconrse was deliyered by 
Baron Stow, D.D. of Boston, which was followed bj a free 
conference, in which many interesting reminiscences were 
related. Before the Conyention adjourned, it was yoted— 

« 
*' That the thanks of the Conyention be presented to Bro. 

William Lamson for his Centennial Disconrse deliyered this 

day, and that he be requested to famish a copy for the prass.*^ 



MSCOUKSE. 



*< IClien Sainael took a itcme and set it between Micpeh and Shea, 
and called the name of it Ebenezer, Htying , Hitherto hath the Xiord 
helped us.'*~z Samxtxl, vn, 12. 

It did not occur to me, my brethren, at the 
time of my appointment to the present daty, 
how much more fitting it would have been that 
the appointment should fall elsewhere. The 
native of another State, and but recently 
come among you, it seems hardly proper that 
I should be called to address you on an occa* 
sion which carries you back over. the entire 
history of our denomination in the State. I 
cannot therefore enter upon the duty without 
just stating the simple fact which, I suppose, led 
to my election for this service, and thus account- 
ing, partially at least, for what might otherwise 
seem exceedingly strange. It happened that 
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the thought of observing this anniversaiy, by 
some special service, was first suggested, at 
least in public, by me, and thus, as the mover 
of a resolution for the appointment of a com- 
mittee in a deliberative body usually finds 
himself on that committee, so I have found 
myself under this appointment, and waked up 
to the consciousness that I was not the man 
only when it was too late to efiect a change. 

I regard with favor and interest the increas* 
ing disposition in families and towns, and states 
and religious bodies, to mark by some suitable 
service these centennial anniversaries. We 
are a young nation — still in our youth. As 
with the individual, so with the nation, at that 
period of life, the disposition is to live wholly 
amid the activities of the present or the visions 
of the future, seldom or never turning the eye 
backward. But brief as our national life has 
been, we have a history— a past, as well as a 
present and a future ; and that past is worthy of 
being studied. And from the rapidity with 
which society now advances, it does not require 
the lapse of centuries to create a distant past. 
The individual may live more in the brief 
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term to which human life is now shortened, 
than the antedilavian lived in his life of cen- 
turies. A nation may have a richer history 
crowded into a single century of the present, 
than was created by the longest term to which 
the life of older nations was prolonged. Meas- 
ured then by the changes wrought, the progress 
made, rather than by years, we already have a 
history extending far into the past, one that in- 
vites us to explore it, and richly repays the toil. 
Let then the disposition to look back be culti* 
vated. Let families gather around the spot 
where the first of their name found a home in 
this new world ; and as the scattered branches 
come gathering to the festival, let them raise 
their Ebenezer, saying — Hitherto hath the Lcnrd 
helped us. Let towns and states mark with 
suitable observances, the anniversaries of their 
earliest settlement, and go back from their 
crowded streets, and beautiful dwellings, and 
cultivated fields, and abounding conveniences 
and even indulgences — go back in thought from 
all these to the time when a single family or a 
little cluster of families were on that very spot 
looking about them for shelter from the storm 



add protection from the wild beasts of the 
forest — and there let them raise their Ebenezer. 
It is well that the friends of missionsi after the 
lapse of half a centary, should contemplate a 
gathering on the spot sacred as the place where 
the first desire of personal consecration to this 
work was nurtured, till it grew into a fixed 
purpose, by believing prayer— and let them 
there set up their stone of help. It is with a 
similar intention that we, my brethren of the 
Baptist Churches of New*Hamp6hire, have 
gathered with this ancient church — believed to 
be the oldest of our name in the State — and 
the century of whose history closes this year. 
It would certainly have been a culpable omis- 
sion not to mark a period so fraught with 
interest Our denominational sympathies, our 
reverence for the past, and every sentiment of 
piety combined to urge upon hb this obser* 
vance. 

It has been truly said — '* No period of time 
has a separate being y no public opinion can 
escape the influence of previous intelligence. 
We are cheered by rays from former centuries, 
and live in the sunny reflection oi all their 



light What though thonght is invisible, and 
even when effeetivei seems as transient as the 
wind that raised the cloud ? It is yet free and 
indestructible ; can as little be bound in chains 
as the aspiring flame ; and when once fiener- 
ated| takes eternity for its guardian. We are 
the cbildreui and the heirs of the past, with 
which, as with the future, we are indissolubly 
linked together ; and he that truly has sympathy 
with every thing belonging to man, will with 
his toils for posterity, blend affection for the 
times that are gone by, and seek to live in the 
vast life of the ages. It is by thankfully 
recognizing those ages as a part of the great 
existence in which we share, that history wins 
poyrer to move the soul. She comes to us 
with tidings of that which for us still lives, of 
that which has become the life of our life. She 
embahns and preserves for us the life-blood, 
not of master-spirits only, but of generations, 
of the race." 

The truth of these thoughts, thus eloquently 
expressed, this intimate and vital connection 
between the past and the present, must be 
adcnowledged and felt by men of all profes- 
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sions and classes. The statesman, the juristi 
the scholar and the mechanic must assent 
to it All mast feel that they are living amidst 
Ae results, and inheriting the rich legacies of 
the past. Other men have toiled, and they 
have entered into their labors. Other genera- 
tions have broken the soil and scattered the 
seed, whose waving harvests we are permitted 
to gather. Bat if this is true in regard to 
interests and relations which are merely sec- 
alar, it is still more strikingly true of the church 
of the living God. Between the church of 
to-day and that of all the past, there is a union, 
the most intimate and vital. The life of every 
member of this present church flows from the 
cross which eighteen hundred years since 
pressed the soil of Calvary. There is a glorious 
future for the church upon which the eye of 
faith looks, as upon a scene of enchantment, 
through the glass of prophecy. Glimpses of 
that future have kindled the ardor and renewed 
the strength of the toiling church for ages. But 
still it is from the past that the church draws 
her life. Her most holy and blessed sacrament 
is a memorial. To none therefore should the 
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past be more sacredly dear than to the tUfaris- 
tian. He should see, he may see, everywhere 
in it the footsteps of providential intelligence, 
and gather from every age the tokens of his 
agency who worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will. God is in all history— l>at 
he is in it only to guide its seeming con- 
fusions so as to accomplish the purposes of his 
grace* 

We are justified then in looking back. It is 
the dictate of enlightened piety. We owe it 
to the good men who have toiled and prayed 
^and suffered for us. We owe it to God whose 
providence has been busy in that past preparing 
us for a present We owe it to ourselves that 
we may be suitably impressed with our debt 
of obligation. We owe it to the future that 
we may sacredly guard and faithfully transmit 
the trusts committed to us. 

But this is a work of intense interest as well 
as a duty. We take {Measure in tracing results 
back to their causes— consummations up to 
their beginnings. We stand beneath the 
spreading branches of the giant oak which has 
been rocked by the storms of a hundred win- 
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ters and in whose branches the birds of a 
hundred summers have nestled and sung, and 
think with lively interest of the time when the 
acorn from which it sprung first shot its tiny 
germ above the soil. We stand on the banks 
of the broad flowing river, whose current bears 
on its bosom the commerce and travel of a 
vast territory, and delight to trace it, in thought, 
to its sources far among the mountains, in a 
stream so small that one thirsty ox could drink 
it dry. But there is a higher and peculiar 
pleasure in tracing moral and spiritual resulta 
up to their beginning. Often we may follow 
these back till we find them beginning in a 
living spring gushing forth as it were from a 
mountain side in the depths of some far off 
forest. We have come here from the cities and 
towns of our whole state, from its sea-board 
far back to its mountain passes, that we may 
look on the spot whence first gushed forth the 
stream of Baptist influence in this State, which 
has now broadened and deepened into a river. 
The occasion carries our thought back over 
a hundred years. It is a brief period, and yet 
it carries us beyond the birth^time of probably 
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every living person in the State. There is not 
we suppose one among our entire population 
of to-day, whose eyes had then seen the light 
of this world. It carries us in our national 
history to a period when we had no existence 
as an independent nation and were but the 
subjects and dependencies of a distant sove- 
reignty. It seems natural and fitting that in 
looking back to the origin of our churches in 
the State, we should just glance at the times, 
the condition of the country and the people of 
that period. 

According to an edition of Mitchell's map 
published the very year in which this church 
was coBstituted, 1755, the then British North 
American colonies stretched a thousand miles 
along the Atlantic coast, but their extent inland 
was very limited. The sites of many of our 
most beautiful cities, whare now a crowded 
population is engaged in the commerce of life, 
were buried in the depths of the forest, and 
were parts of the vast bunting grounds of the 
red man. Many of the inlcmd rivers on whose 
banks are now seen the crowded cities and the 
richly cultivated farms^ and upon whose surface 
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are daily borne those floating palaces which 
are laden with the produce and the population 
of a vast region, were then overhang by the 
dense foliage of the unbroken forest, and bore 
upon their surface only the canoe of the Indian. 
The entire white population of the colonies 
was but one million, one hundred and ninety- 
two thousand, a number which multiplied by 
twenty would scarcely give us our present 
population of twenty-three or twenty-four mil- 
lions. Scattered must have been the homes of 
that day when a population but twice as large 
as that of New- York city to-day, was spread 
over a territory of more than a thousand miles 
in extent 

But the times were fearful. Difficulties of 
long standing between the French colonies on 
the one hand, and the British colonies on the 
other, were fast increasing and becoming more 
threatening. The loud complaints of the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Paris had been met by 
protestations deemed unmeaning or insincere. 
When the year 1755 opened, the cloud which 
bad been for years gathering already betokened 
a speedy storm* A struggle was evidently im- 
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pending in America greater than had yet been 
known. Orders were issued for raising two 
thousand sddiers in the New-England colonies ; 
and before the year closed the French and Eng* 
U»h war was fiercely raging, and several bloody 
battles had already been fought between the 
armies of those very nations which are now as 
allies moistening the soil of the Crimea with 
their blood* It was during this year also that 
those atrocities were committed on the simple 
and happy population of Acadia — the record 
of which forms the most painful chapter of our 
colonial history, and is one over which human- 
ity still weeps fresh tears. Nay, it is of this 
transaction that the historian has said— ^*'I know 
not if the annals of the human race keep the 
record of sorrows so wantonly inflicted, so 
bitter and perennial, as fell upon the French 
inhabitants of Acadia.'^ The simplest prose 
robes itself in the language of poetry in depict- 
ing the moral beauty and domestic happiness 
of this colony before the incursion of their 
ruthless enemies, and the style of the historian, 
in recording their history and their fale, seems 
undesignedly changed to that of the novelist. 
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It is one hundred years the tenth of last month 
since this wretched people were marched at the 
point of the bayonet on board the transports 
which were to bear them away from their 
pleasant fields, their peaceful cottages, and their 
houses of worship— to be scattered, without 
resources or friends, among the colonies from 
New-Hampshire to Georgia. This event alone 
will ever give a melancholy distinction to the 
year 1755 in the history of our land. 

But the period on which our thought is fixed 
was one in which the elements were preparing 
for a fiercer and more decisive struggle. A 
weak but tyrannizing government in the mother 
country, administered on this side the water 
by avaricious and corrupt ministers, was origi- 
nating and feeding that discontent in the hearts 
of the colonists, which was destined to grow 
into the war of the revolution, and eventuate 
in the independence of the States. Bancroft 
thus characterizes the period in the opening 
passage of the chapter which records the history 
of 1756. " Anarchy lay at the heart of the 
institutions of Europe ; the germ of political 
life was struggling for its development in the 
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people of America. While doubt was prepar- 
ing the work of destruction in the old world, 
faith in truth and in the formative power of 
order were controlling and organizing the free 
and expanding energies of the new. The 
world could not watch with indifference the 
spectacle—but yet the world could not see its 
deep significance. These thirteen colonies 
were feeble settlements in the wilderness, scat- 
tered along the coast of a vast continent, and 
separated from the civilized nations of the earth 
by a broad ocean, and yet in.them was involved 
Ihe futurity of our race." 

But I may not linger here. It seemed fitting 
that a brief picture of the times should be 
presented before entering upon the details 
which especially claim our attention. And yet 
the brevity required has, I fear, rendered the 
picture too indistinct to convey any definite 
impression.^ Such however was our country 
at the time referred to. A narrow strip of land 
extending for more than a thousand miles 
along the Atlantic coast, populated by a little 
more than a single million, these summoned 
%o a war under the authority of the mother 
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country^ and yet tbemselves dissatisfied with 
that government^ and nourishing a discontent 
which was destined ere long to burst oat into 
open rebeliion^-sach in brief were the feature! 
of the times. Conld one have ascended some 
momit of vision on that day and looked into 
the fntnre, and seen the country as it is to-day^ 
after the lapse of only a single century, 
would it not have seemed incredible that such 
changes could be wrought in so brief a period! 
Nothing but the most conclusive miracles 
would have secured faith in the predictions of 
what has really been wrought The little strip 
of territory on the sea-board won from the 
dominion of savages, has every year widenedi 
extending its limits farther and farther toward 
the setting sun, tiU already the Pacific coast has 
its state, and cities, and commercial ports, and 
its ra{»dly multiplying population and Us rap- 
idly increasing wealth. The thirteen colonies 
have grown into thirty-one free States and eight 
distinct Territories, united into a glorious con- 
federacy, and constituting one of the mightiest 
nations on the globe. The one million of 
inhabitants has grown to be twenty-three mil- 
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lions, and they are every year increasing with 
unprecedented rapidity. The rivers whoso 
waters were disturbed only by lh*e paddle of 
the light canoe, are now daily navigated by 
the richly laden steamers, and the dense forests 
have fallen before the axe of the pioneer, and 
crowded cities and smiling villages are now 
where then only the red man roamed. And 
over all this broad extent of territory have been 
thrown the iron belts of the rail-road ; and the 
telegraphic wires have brought the most distant 
points within speaking distance of each other. 
Such are the almost incredible changes which 
would have met the gaze of him who in the 
year 1755 had been gifted to penetrate the 
future for a single century. The history of the 
world furnishes no such instance of national 
growth and national prosperity. 

We pa?s to the history which more intimately 
concerns us and the occasion. 

Up to the time of the formation of this 
church, although more than a century had then 
passed since the first Baptist Church was con- 
stituted in New-England, the progress of our 

denomination had been exceedingly slow. 
2 
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Persectttion, fierce and determined, and all the 
more dreadful because of the sincerity of their 
persecutors,' who verily thought they were 
doing God's service, raged against them. A 
single passage from a letter of Mr. Cotton to 
a friend in England, in which he apologizes 
for the infliction of thirty la&hes, with a three* 
corded whip, on Obadiah Holmes, will reveal 
the spirit of those who were leaders in this 
persecution. ^ The offence wa9 a manifest 
contestation against the order and government 
of our churches, established we know by God's 
law, and as be. Holmes, knows, by the laws of 
the country. If the worship be lawful in itself, 
the magistrate, compelling to it, compelleth no^ 
to sin, but the sin is in his will, that needs to 
be compelled to a christian duty." There were 
BO lengths to which one could not justify him- 
self in proceeding who could thrus apply to his 
soul the unction of conscious loyalty to God. 
The Baptists were opposing a church govern- 
ment which Cotton did not merely think, or 
believe, but which be knew accorded with the 
law of God. With such men to control the 
decisions of courts and decide the penalties that 
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should be inflicted, it is no wonder that the 
poor Baptists suffered, and that their growth was 
retarded. Such was the severity of their |>er- 
secutions that they received very few accessions 
from the father-land, and of the few who came, 
some returned. They were subject to great 
oppression in England, yet their condition there 
was tolerable when compared with what it was 
here. 

Still in judging of the men of that time we 
should ever keep in mind the character of the 
age. We do them great injustice when we 
examine their course and pronounce upon it, 
in the light of the present — forgetful of the 
mists in which the great question of religious 
liberty was then shrouded. The puritans of 
New-England, though they hung the Quakers, 
and whipped and imprisoned the Baptists, were 
a noble race of men. The grand idea of the 
perfect disenthrallment of religion from all civil 
institutions, was then discerned but by few. Yet 
were the puritans men of stalwart virtues, men 
who feared no sovereignty but that of God, 
men who were bound to principle by an un- 
flinching fidelity. 
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The truth can never be eradicated or de- 
stroyed by persecution, yet its progress in a 
given country may be retarded. Such was the 
case with our churches in the early history of 
the country. Ahhough the first church of our 
order in America was constituted at Provi- 
dence R. I. in 1639, one hundred and sixteen 
years before the formation of this church, and 
only nineteen years after the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, yet in 1739, a century 
afterwards, there were but 38 Baptist churches 
in the land, and 18 of these were in New-Eng- 
land. But from this period there commenced 
a very rapid increase of the denomination. 
Whitfield and his associates were the instru- 
ments of breaking up the formalism of the 
standing order, and of originating a revival of re- 
ligion which contributed indirectly to the spread 
of Baptist sentiments and the multiplication of 
Baptist churches. These evangelists and their 
converts were soon proscribed, and under the 
name of Separates or New Lights, subjected 
to the same penahies of fines and imprison- 
ment as the Baptists. A sympathy of suffering 
therefore naturally drew them toward the 
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Baptists, and the result was that a very large 
number of ministers, and some whole churches, 
embraced Baptist sentiments. Although there- 
fore in 1739, one hundred years from the 
organization of the first Baptist church, there 
were but 38 churches of our faith in the land, 
in 1783, less than a half a century from the last 
mentioned date, there were no less than 309 
Baptist churches in the land — a multiplication 
of more than eight fold. 

It was therefore at a favored time in the 
history of the denomination that the seeds of 
our faith were planted here. Whitfield had 
just, a few years before, gone over New-Eng- 
Icmd as a messenger directly from heaven 
startling by his burning zeal and matchless 
eloquence a dead and secularized church from 
its slumbers, and calling sinners in great num- 
bers from the death of sin to a new life. The 
grasp of the persecutor had already begun to be 
loosened. There were rights for which Baptists 
dared to contend in the provincial courts. 

This church dates back to 1755, yet the first 
entry upon its records which I have been able 
to find was made twelve years later — Oct, 1, 
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1767. As it presents in a striking light some 
of the features of the times, and the vexations 
with which our fathers had to contend, and as 
it is believed to be the earliest record extant of 
any meeting of a Baptist Society in New- 
Hampshire, I shall read this record. 

"Oct 1, 1767. A society meeting was held 
at the Baptist meeting house in Newton. 

1. John Wadleigh was chosen Moderator. 

2. Joseph Welch was chosen Clerk. 

3. Voted, To carry on Mr. Stewart's and Mr. 
•Carter's law suits which are now in the law on 
account of rates imposed on them by the stand- 
ing order. 

4. Voted, To give Mr. Hovey for the yecur en- 
suing for his labors with us fifty pounds lawful 
money in such things as he wants to live on. 

5. Voted, That Andrew Whittier, John 
Wadleigh, and Joseph Welch be chosen to 
say what each man's part shall be of what we 
promised to give Mr. Hovey. 

6. Voted, That these men shall take the 
province rates for their rate, and do it as light 
as they can. 
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7. Voted, That these men are to abate such 
men as they think are not able to pay their 
parts with the rest. 

8.. Voted, That tfiose who will n6t pay their 
equal proportion according as these men shall 
tax them, their punishment is this, that they 
shall have no help from us to clear them from 
paying rates other where. 

Joseph Welch, Clerk.'' 

There is something deeply interesting in this 
old record of a meeting once held in this ancient 
town, and not far from the very spot on which 
we are now assembled. It is significant of 
much. Tt is an opening in the vail which con- 
ceals the past through which we can look back 
and trace some of its marked features. It is a 
voitable record, of a meeting actually held by 
the Baptist society of Newton, and the first of 
the kind, of which we have any record, ever 
held in the State. It was a meeting for busi- 
ness, and business was done. We see the old 
standing order, with its stern inflexible counte- 
nance and its commanding mien, peering out 
upon us from the back ground of this rough 
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sketch. Mr. Stewart and Mr. Carter are there, 
and they are in trouble, already in the law, and 
they must not be left alone. The standing 
order have them in their iron grasp, and^they 
must have help— such help as the Baptist society 
of Newton can give they shall have. Sympathy 

and substantial aid are voted — the cause is a 

# 

common one — and all must help sustain it. 
One hopes, as he reads the record, that Mr. Stu- 
art and Mr. Carter and the Baptist society of 
Newton were the successful party in this litiga- 
tion. His sympathies, whoever he may be, 
now all flow in that direction. 

This business disposed of, the question of 
the support of the ministry, that question 
which is even now an annually recurring one, 
and sometimes a very troublesome one, comes 
up. Mr. Hovey is to preach the gospel for 
one year to come, and must have things to live 
on. It is decided that he will need these things 
to the amount of fifty pounds lawful money. 
That sum is voted. Then Andrew Whittier, 
and John Wadleigh, and Joseph Welch must 
see that this money is raised, and that every 
man bears his proportion. But there may be 
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those — when or where have not such been — 
who would be glad to shirk this responsibility 
of paying the minister. Some punishment 
must be devised by us — the Baptist society of 
Newton — ^before we separate, by which these 
men may be deterred from pursuing so mean 
a course. Their punishment shall be this — ^we 
will not help them to get out of the grasp of 
the standing order. This done and duly re- 
corded by Joseph Welch the clerk, the Baptist 
society of Newton adjourns, and the several 
members of it repair to their homes. One im- 
• agines that there were some earnest words 
spoken around the hearth stones of these homes 
after that meeting broke up that night — and 
he hopes that some believing petitions ascended 
.to God. Plans are now settled, and things are 
in a fair way till next October, before which it 
is hoped the law suit against -Mr. Stuart and 
Mr. Carter will have been carried on to a suc- 
cessful issue. But this lawsuit proves to have 
been, as law suits generally are, a protracted as 
well as a vexatious affair. Nearly three years 
after the date of this meeting we have the 
record of another meeting in which the whole 
business pertained to this same law suit. 
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" June 26, 1770. A meeting legally warned 
was holden at the Antipedobaptist meeting 
house. 

] • Chose John Wadleigh, Moderator. 

2. Voted, To choose a Committee to pro« 
portion the whole costs of the law suits of Mr. 
Stuart and Mr. Carter from the first to the last 
as has before been voted. Ebenezer Noys, 
John Wadleigh and Abraham Kimball were 
chosen a Committee to examine the account 
and settle what is honest and right." 

How this law suit, which after three years 
was brought to a close, terminated, we are not 
informed — but it is gratifying to know that the 
Baptist society redeemed its pledge and paid 
the whole cost from first to last. 

Such records as these let us in to the very 
heart of those, distant times, and are worth 
more than whole chapters of rhetorical descrip- 
tion. There were brave men, fighting strenu- 
ously for right, for what they verily believed 
God had given them — ^the right to worship God 
and practice his ordinances as they understood 
them. 
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Of this charch what remains to be said may 
be compressed into a small compass. The 
records of its early history are very few. They 
are mostly the records of their litigations to 
avoid the payment of the obnoxious rates of 
the standing order. These were continued, but 
with diminishing frequency, until by a change 
of the laws permanent relief was obtained. In 
1782, March 1, we have the record of a meet- 
ing at the house of Noah Johnson, which was 
opened by solemn prayer to Almighty God, on 
matters of experience — in which Asaph Harri- 
man and six others relate their christian experi- 
ence. Walter Powers was the first pastor of 
the church, and since its formation it has had, 
for a longer or shorter term, the labors of seven- 
teen pastors. In the year 1767, an obligation 
to observe the ordinances and sustain the min- 
istry of the gospel according to the faith and 
qirder of the Baptist church, was drawn up and 
signed by seventy-five men — all of whom have 
long since passed away. 

This covenant which was drawn up and 
signed eighty-eight years ago, does not seem to 
have been a church covenant, but was, as I 
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suppose, simply an agreement to sustain Bap- 
tist preaching in the place. It was as follows : 

* 

" We whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
by studying the Holy Scriptures, believe the 
faith and order of the Anlipedobaptist to be 
agreeable thereto, and we do honestly covenant, 
and agree, and engage to uphold and maintain 
and support each man his equal proportion 
towards the support of the gospel ministry, and 
all the necessary charges arising relative thereto : 
in witness whereunto we have hereunto set our 
hands," 

It does not accord with the plan which I 
have proposed to myself, to follow out with any 
minuteness of detail, the progress of the denom- 
ination in the Slate. And this work has been 
rendered unnecessary by the historical sermons 
of brethren Cummings and Worth, evidently 
containing the fruits of careful and laborious, 
research, and which have long been before the 
public. They have left little for him who 
comes after them to glean from the fields which 
they have harvested. It gives me pleasure 
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therefore to refer those who would know the 
details of the history of the Baptists in New- 
Hampshire, to the printed discourses of these 
brethren. I shall content myself with just 
presenting an outline view of that which has 
been so minutely delineated by them. 

From the year 1755, the date of the organi* 
zation of this church, there is little to be found' 
of the history of the denomination for sixteen 
years. I find it stated on one authority that 
during these years there was only one other 
church organized, and that at Madbury in 1768. 
From another source, in which there is no men- 
lion of the church at Madbury, we learn that 
a church was organized at Weare in 1768. It 
is probable therefore that in 1770 — fifteen years 
from the origin of the first church in the State 
—there were three feeble Baptist churches in 
New-Hampshire : one at Newton, another at 
Madbury, and a third at Weare. Unquestion- 
ably the constant persecutions and repeated 
litigations to which the Baptists were subjected 
in those years, had much to do in retarding 
their growth. The standing order believed 
they were the church of God, and that they 
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were as truly serving God in compelling the 
Baptists and other Separatists into conformity, 
as they were in the prayers of the closet or in 
the worship of the sanctuary. Scattered over 
the State there may have been many of our 
faith who were longing and praying for the 
time when they should be permitted to worship 
God and obey his ordinances, with none to 
molest or to make them afraid. But the diffi- 
culty, under the circumstances, of sustaining 
churches, deterred them from becoming organ- 
ized. They were as sheep not having a shep- 
herd. 

But in the year 1770 there was the dawning 
of a brighter day for the Baptist cause in this 
State. The brilliant example and the unpar- 
alleled success of Whitfield and his compan- 
ions and followers, had, years before, taught the 
utility of itinerating. Several Baptist ministers, 
at nearly the same time, entered our State at 
different points, and commenced preaching 
the gospel. Among the most prominent and 
successful of these was the Rev. Hezekiah 
Smith, who for seven years previous had been 
preaching in Haverhill, Mass., and for five 
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years had been the settled pastor of the church 
there. He was a man whose inflaence still 
IiveS| not only in the strong church over which 
he was settled, but in now flourishing churches 
scattered over a wide extent of country. He 
came to Haverhill when a young man, then 
but just graduated from the College in Prince- 
ton, New- Jersey, and his ministry was attended 
with remarkable success, not only among the 
people of his charge, but wherever he preached. 
Animated with zeal for God and love to souls, 
he early commenced making missionary tours 
in various directions, accopipanied by one or 
two of the brethren of his church. Many of 
the towns in Maine, as far east as Damariscotta, 
were thus visited, with the most cheering results. 
In the year 1771 various towns in this State 
were visited by IVfir. Smith, and his labors were 
attended with the divine blessing. In the 
month of June of t^is year, in the towns of 
Nottingham, Brentwood and Stratham, thirty- 
eight persons were baptised by him ; and among 
these the Bev. Eliphalet Smith, who afterwards 
became the pastor of a Baptist church gathered 
within the present limits of Deerfield. Samuel 
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Shepherd also, a physician of S^tham, em- 
braced Baptist sentiments and was baptized 
during this revival, and was afterwards, till 
death, the successfnl pastor of a church gath- 
ered in Brentwood. The early history and 
success of this church are remarkable — perhaps 
without a parallel, in the rapidity of its growth, 
in the whole State. At one time it had branches 
in more than a dozen different towns, and em- 
braced nearly a thousand names in its member- 
ship. But this work was not carried forward 
without exciting the most virulent and deter- 
mined opposition. ^ The standing order was 
everywhere, and watching with jealous eye 
every intrusion within its limits. Mr. Smith 
visited Concord. jHis success in other places 
made him a man to be feared, and called for 
special warning from the guardian of the flock 
there. This was given by Rev. Mr. Walker, 
the minister of the town, jn a sermon entitled 
— " Those who have the form of godliness, but 
deny the power thereof, described and cau- 
tioned against." A brief extract from this 
sermon will shew the spirit which reigned in 
the dominant party at that day, and the recep- 
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tioii with which our brethren met in their earliest 
visits to the State. Having quoted the words 
of Paul to the Romans, in which he calls upon 
bis brethren to mark them which cause divisioiDs 
among them, the preacher proceeds to say— 
« Every one who hears me read these verses, 
has, I doubt not, already judged that they give 
as exact a description of the character and 
conduct of the person who has lately been 
laboring among us, as can well be imagined. 
Will any one ask, whether he has caused divis- 
ions and offences ? Let them look upon the 
bleeding state of Haverhill, and almost twenty 
parishes around. If they do not find matter 
of conviction there, let them travel about two 
hundred miles west, and over one hundred 
east, and then return and view the small glean- 
ings he has made in the several towns in these 
parts, and I believe the inquiry will be thought 
satisfied/' This extract reveals not only the 
bitter opposition with which Mr.^Smith met, 
but the wide extent of country over which hit 
labors had already been extended. 

We have now looked at the origin of the 
Baptists in this State, and glanced at the first 
8 
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great movement, some fifteen years afterwards, 
by which they received any considerable 
accessions, and became firmly established as a 
denomination. We have seen the persecutions 
and vexations with which these our pioneer 
brethren had to contend, and the personal and 
public abuse which they were compelled to 
endure from good men. Prom the rapid 
glance we may see two traits prominently 
standing out as characteristic of our brethren 
of those times— an inflexible adherence to 
principle, and an enlarged missionary zeal. 
There must have been a living faith in the 
hearts of those men in the doctrines which 
they preached. It was severely tested. But 
the great struggle against religious freedom, 
though not over, had greatly abated. In 1791 
the law was so changed that one, who could 
prove that he belonged to another denomina- 
tion, could escape from the taxation to support 
the ministry and build the churches of the 
established order. Yet with a. court almost 
wholly connected with that order, and with the 
strong pressure of public opinion from without, 
It was often difficult for a Baptist to bring the 
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evidence that would satisfy — and he was made 
to suffer. But in 1819, the passage of the 
toleration law swept all this remaining rubbish 
of a darker age away, and left every man free 
to contribute to the support of any church, or 
of no church, as he chose. It met with decided 
opposition at first, and was regarded as the 
beginning of the reign of infidelity, and of the 
abrogation of all religion — but the result has 
•been such as to convince all parties that the 
more perfectly the kingdom of Christ is divorced 
from the civil power, the more will it flourish. 
It asks only to be let alone. It carries within 
itself in its sublime doctrines, and its spiritual 
influences, the elements of its power, and the 
shield of its protection. We therefore live in 
a day in which the principles, for which our 
Baptist fathers contended and suSered, have 
triumphed. The rich fruits of their toils and 
endurances are ours to enjoy. 

From the year 1771, the year when Mr. 
Smith and others commenced their labors in 
the State, to the close of the century, seems to 
have been a period of great activity and of 
great success with the denomination in the 
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Stale. Revivals were frequent, churches were 
rapidly multiplying, and new centres of Bap- 
tist influence were created. Some most effi- 
cient ministers were, in these years, converted 
to our views from the standing order. We 
have already alluded to Rev. Eliphalet Smith, 
and to Dr. Shepherd, who was eminently 
successful in the work of the ministry. The 
points therefore, which were occupied by our 
churches when the present century commenced, 
were somewhat numerous, and were widely 
distributed over the State. The century opened 
with a brightening future. God had already 
done great things for our brethren whereof 
they were glad. They were coming up from 
the wilderness in which they had long been, 
leaning upon their beloved. 

The New-Hampshire Association, embrac- 
ing churches in the State of Maine, as well as 
in this State, was formed in 1786 — while the 
churches of the western part of the State were 
united with the Woodstock Association. From 
that time, as the churches increased, new asso- 
ciations have been formed till we now have 
seven associations, ninety-six churches, and a 
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membership of over eight thousand, (8229.) 
At the last Convention we reported fifty-seven 
ordained ministers and one licentiate. 

In regard to educational movements in the 
State, it is believed we have done less than our 
duty or our permanent interests demanded of 
us. In the year 1825, just thirty years ago, 
the Trustees of the New-Hampton Academy 
offered, on specified conditions, to place that 
institution partially under the supervision of this 
Convention. The proposition was accepted, 
and the name was changed to that of the Ac- 
ademical and Theological Institution in New- 
Hampton. In this school a very large number 
have received their education, and more than 
seven hundred of its pupils have given hopeful 
evidence of conversion while connected with 
it. But it suffered during its entire history for 
the want of *a suitable endowment. Though 
therefore it had given to many of our churches 
their pastors, and sent forth some who were 
distinguished in the cause of religion and 
education, and some whose names are enrolled 
in the catalogue of missionary laborers, it was 
still thought best to seek an escape^ from the 
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intricacies and embarrassments of its financial 
condition, by a removal to another State. The 
Institation, bearing the same name and sustain- 
ing essentially the same character as heretofore, 
is now located at Fairfax, Vt. 

In 1834 an Academy was established at 
Hampton-Falls under the name of the Rock- 
ingham Academy, and bearing a similar rela- 
tion to the Portsmouth Association that the 
Institution at New- Hampton did to the State 
Convention. A good school has been con- 
tinued there till the present time — but it has 
failed to become what it should be, from the 
same cause that oppressed New-Hampton till 
it sought an asylum elsewhere. It ha^ always 
wanted a generous endowment. 

Since the removal of New- Hampton, a new 
Institution under most favorable; auspices, and 
which is designed and promises to take a high 
rank, has been founded at New-London. The 
location, removed from the temptations incident 
to the neighborhood of large towns, and yet 
suflSciently easy of access, the character of the 
population uniting the solid worth of a rural 
community with a high degree of intelligence 
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and refinement, the heallhfulness of the region 

and the beaaty of the scenery, the well earned 

reputation of the teachers, and the large number 

of pupils, are so many omens of good for the 

future of this school. But the history of its 

struggles for an endowment, remains to be 

written. Failure in this will be like a heavy 

frost coming down in June upon the springing 

crops and half formed fruits of the farmer, and 

blasting every fair thing. But if, as Baptists, 

we understand our duty and our interest, it will 

not fail. Already ^ is another denomination 

rearing a noble school, with ample endowment, 

on the deserted location of the New-Hampton 

of the past. The very effort is giving new 

energy to every limb of that body, and clothing 

it with new efficiency. If we may not envy, we 

are nowhere forbidden to emulate the noble 

deeds of others. There is nothing which we 

as a denomination more need than the depletion 

which would be necessary to amply endow our 

literary institutions in the State. I trust that 

from past failures and defeats we shall now 

rise to a determined and successful effort — an 

effort the result of which will return to us in 
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blessing upon every Baptist home and church 
in the State. 

In reviewing the century of our history, at 
which we have thus rapidly glanced, we find 
that the first fifteen years were marked by little 
activity, and consequently by little progress. 
In 1770, we have seen that there were but 
three churches of our faith, and those feeble, 
in the whole State. And yet in those years 
there was unquestionably a work performed 
as difficult for those who bore part in it, and 
as deserving of gratitufle from us who reap 
the fruits of it, as in any other fifteen years 
of the century. It was something, aye much, 
then to have the courage to take a posi- 
tion as Baptists, and to have the firmness to 
maintain it. To defend nianfuUy and success- 
fully the ground occupied during those years, 
is proof of a zeal and a love for the truth, in 
the hearts of those who accomplished it, greater 
than which has not been furnished by our 
brethren of any later period. Not to have been 
driven away, and totally abandoned the ground, 
was an achievement. We have a record of 
the litigations and fines to which our brethren 
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were subjected, and in the face of which .they 
took and maintained their position. But there 
was another species of opposition, of which 
we have no record, but which we know must, 
in the nature of the case, have existed, and 
which it must have required quite as much 
christian principle to withstand — a species of 
opposition which outlived the legal persecu- 
tions, and which some of our brethren now living 
can remember as that with \^hich they have 
contended — the opposition of popular opinion. 
The Baptists were the sect everywhere spoken 
against. The respectability, and property, and 
official influence of every community were 
arrayed against them. The feeling expressed 
in the sermon of Mr. Walker of Concord, from 
which we have quoted, was a feeling which, 
when uttered from the pulpit, was heartily 
responded to from the pews. It pervaded the 
masses, and met the poor Baptist everywhere, 
and in all the relations of life. He could not 
walk the street, nor enter any place of business, 
nor any social circle, without meeting it. Now 
this haughty contempt, expressed by the great 
body of the community, this consciousness of 
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being regarded as low and despicable, as one 
of whom your neighbors would gladly be rid, 
must have constituted a severe trial in those 
early years. And it is precisely in such a 
community as we suppose this then was, a 
sparce population in a small country town, that 
the tyranny of this popular sentiment would be 
most severe, and most severely felt. Though, 
therefore, but little was done to spread our sen- 
timents during those fifteen years, the men who, 
exposed to harassing litigations and fines and 
popular contempt, maintained their position, 
and kept the banner of their faith unfurled, are 
worthy of grateful and honored remembrance. 
Standing on the soil which they trod, and near 
the graves where some of them repose, let us 
bless God for the christian heroism with which 
they contended and suffered for the doctrines 
and ordinances which are dear to us, and with 
which they opposed what was to them, and is 
to us, an unmeaning, unscriptural and injurious 
rite, — a dark blot which dims the radiance of 
so large a portion of our protestant Christianity 
— a corruption still clinging to those portions 
of the church which have purged out the grosser 
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abominations of Popery — an evil whose more 
developed tendencies should but awaken our 
deeper regret. 

The next thirty years, from 1770 to 1800, 
were years of activity and growth. The char- 
acteristic of this period was what I would call 
a denominational public spirit ^ an aggressive 
spirit. The visits and labors of ministers from 
abroad, and the blessing of God in the conver- 
sion of souls, had kindled a new zeal in the 
hearts of our brethren, and inspired them with 
new hope. Ministers who in this period were 
settled over parislies, looked beyond their 
parish lines, and felt that their commission to 
preach the gospel did not confine them to the 
towns in which they were located. In a period 
when the facilities of travel were not what they 
now are, when there were no heated and cush- 
ioned cars in which one could ride at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour, and when the roads 
were not the best adapted to any kind of loco- 
motion,* there were ministers who were willing 
to make long journeys over the hills of our 
State, to succor some feeble church, or intro- 
duce our faith where it had not yet been. The 
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work accomplished by Dr. Shepard, one of the 
noblest names connected with our early history 
in the State, furnishes an illustration of the 
spirit whicih animated the ministry of that time. 
Having abandoned his profession of medicine, 
and become a preacher of the gospel, he was 
settled in Brentwood in 1771. But Brentwood 
did not constitute the field of his labors. In 
a few years, by his indefatigable efforts, branch 
churches, connected with the parent stalk in 
Brentwood, had been gathered in ten or twelve 
other towns. In 1780, he baptised forty-four 
persons in one day at Meredith, and organized 
a church of more than sixty members. The 
work accomplished shews the toil which must 
have been expended, and reveals the spirit 
which animated the laborer. He was pastor 
and missionary, local preacher and itinerant, 
at the same time. From his home he lifted up 
his eyes and saw that the harvest was plen- 
teous and the laborers few. He went forth 
into the field which stretched around him on 
every side ; the blessing of God went with him, 
and he gathered many a rich sheaf into the 
spiritual garner. This missionary zeal; this 
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denominational public spirit ; this living sym- 
pathy for the Baptist cause everywhere, was a 
striking and pervading characteristic of the 
period. It animated the hearts of ministers and 
churches, and accounts for the rapid growth of 
the denomination in those years when, with 
small resources of wealth or learning, every 
step of its progress was sturdily contested. 

It becomes us to ask, my brethren, if we may 
not profitably recur to the example of churches 
and ministers of that period. We have lost 
the public spirit which burned in their breasts. 
We have an organized State Convention, and 
a paid agent, and when we have remitted to its 
treasury our annual apportionment, we fold our 
hands and take to ourselves the complacency 
of having done our whole duty, looked after the 
interests of the denomination in the State to 
the extent of what can be required of us. We 
are right glad, that, in keeping with the labor- 
saving expedients of the age, we have discov- 
ered the means of discharging an obligation 
which rested with so much weight upon our 
fathers, and impelled them to such painful toil. 
They went forth on long and wearisome jour- 
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neys to explore the field, to succor feeble inter- 
ests, and to help forward the work where it was 
already prosperous. Theirs was a hard and 
toilsome method of accomplishing what they 
thought the great Taskmaster required at their 
hands. But we, the more favored laborers of a 
brighter period, have, discovered a much easier 
process of doing the thing. We have found 
that by paying into the treasury of our Conven- 
tion a sum not quite equal to twenty cents from 
each member of our churchesj a year, we can 
be relieved as ministers from those wearing 
journeys, and that as churches we can quit our- 
selves of all further responsibility in the matter. 
But in sober, earnest, my brethren, are we 
doing our duty ? Is this machinery of a State 
Convention, with its corps of officers, its agen- 
cy, and its annual meetings, doing the work 
required to be done ? This, after all, is the 
question. Is the work done ? That the Con- 
vention is an agency of good, that it has al- 
ready done good, and that it is worthy of a 
more generous support, I freely admit. Let 
it live, and furnish it with the means of a more 
vigorous and extended activity. But let us 
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look over the field and contrast the results 
of the last twenty-five years with those of the 
twenty-five years which closed the last century, 
and see if we do not find in the contrast evi- 
dence that we need to be asking for the old paths 
and turning our feet into them. In the former 
period, churches were constandy multiplying, 
the denomination was spreading, and new po- 
sitions were being occupied. In the latter 
period, how few churches have been formed, 
bow few new fields have been entered, and 
how many churches have been suffered to die, 
or to sink into a decline which foretokens a 
speedy dissolution. There is tpaterial of sol- 
emn thought and earnest inquiry here. It is 
time we asked, why, with a force embracing 
nearly a hundred churches and more than eight 
thousand members, and a field of such destitu- 
tion stretching around us on every hand, we 
should be accomplishing so little ? It is time 
we asked, if we should not be taking lessons, of 
those who have gone before us, arid returning to 
the methods which they employed with so much 
energy and success. 

The thirty years next following the period of 
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which we have been speaking — the first thirty 
years of the new century — it would be difficult 
to characterize, unless it were to say, they 
formed a period of not rapid, but constant and 
substantial progress, and a period of cons»olida- 
tion. We had already gained a footing, and 
become a not unimportant religious body in 
the State. The attempt to drive us away, or 
to hinder our growth, had been abandoned as 
futile. It was during this period that the law 
was passed which placed all religious denomi- 
nations on an equal footing in reference to the 
State — when the principle, for which Baptists 
had always contended, gained its complete tri^ 
umph. It was during this period, too, that 
many of our now strongest and most flourishing 
churches were constituted. During these years 
all our Associations were formed excepting 
two — one having been formed previously, and 
one since — and nearly all our benevolent insti* 
tutions originated. The great struggle for an 
existence being over — and the question of con- 
tinuance fairly settled — our brethren had now 
opportunity of looking about them and orig^- 
nating plans of permanent action* The chan* 
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nels through which the contributions of benevo- 
lencie might flow to their several objects were 
now constructed. These thirty years therefore 
constituted st^most important portion of our 
history — a season of aggregation, when the dis- 
tinct and separated elements assumed a form, 
and the bonds of organized union were created. 
We have now left for review only the last 
twenty-five years of our history — a period 
through the whole of which some who now 
hear me have been actors, and in the latter 
portions of which nearly all of us have borne a 
part. There is no one word that will correctly 
characterize this period. If we judge of it 
simply by the reported statistics, our progress 
during the first half of it was very rapid, and 
during the last half of it our decline has been 
nearly as rapid. Between 1830 and 1843, our 
membership was more than doubled. But 
from 1843 to 1855 our decrease in membership 
has been more than twenty-four hundred, and 
it would take but twelve years more of dimi- 
nution, in the same ratio, to bring us where we 
were at the commencement of the period. It 
deserves however to be remembered, that the 
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last twelve years have witnessed an unprece* 
dented emigration. The discovery of the gold 
of California, and the settlement of the new 
territories, have drawn away a lat^e and valu- 
able portion of the population of our State, and 
many of the most efficient and useful members 
of our churches. There is not a church that 
has not suffered more or less from this cause, 
and we are forced to seek consolation in the 
thought that we are thus contributing to increase 
the number of churches and communicants in 
other States. Still, I confess, my brethren, it 
was with a feeling of sadness that I came upon 
the results stated, a feeling of apprehension, a 
feeling that the time had come when we should 
pause and institute a rigid inquiry into the 
causes of this retrograde movement. It cannot 
be denied that there have been, during this 
period, instances of noble and self-sacrificing 
zeal — laborers there have been who deserve to 
be held in grateful remembrance — and laborers 
who are still with us, who have toiled nobly. 
We can any of us recall such. Yet it must be 
confessed that the last twenty-five years have 
not been a season of marked progress. Some 
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vigorous and flourishing churches have been 
formed— considerable sums have been expend- 
ed for education and for the destitute churches 
at home — and something has been done for the 
cause abroad. Still when we have said all that 
can be said, the facts remain that the members 
of Baptist Churches in the State are only about 
three thousand more than they were twenty-five 
years ago, and twenty-four hundred less than 
they were twelve years ago. My conviction is 
that our home field — our denominational inter- 
ests in N, H. — are demanding of us immediate 
and earnest attention — and that our hope lies 
in a return to the means which were employed 
with so much energy and success in the earlier 
and better days of our history. We need, as 
churches and pastors, a new infusion of that 
public spirit which dwelt so largely in the 
breasts of our fathers, and wrought with such 
abundant labors. No organizations, however 
well constructed and vigorous, can supply the 
place of this. 

If then we have rightly estimated the char- 
acter of the different periods into which w6 
have divided the century of our history, we find 
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fifteen years of heroic firmness, thirty years of 
denominational public spirit and enlarged mis* 
sionary zeal, thirty years in which the work of 
consolidation was effected, and in which a pro- 
gress not rapid but substantial was made, and 
twenty-five years of diminished zeal and pro- 
portionably small results. Such is the aspect 
of the century, as it presents itself, after the 
most patient study, to my mind. 

My brethren, as American Baptists, we have 
a history upon which we may look back with 
honest and honorable pride. In the first year of 
the Massachusetts colony, before either Cotton 
or Hooker had left England, there had arrived 
at Nantucket a young man, then but a little 
more than thirty years of age, bringing in his 
owq breast a principle of immeasurable value, 
and which has secured to him an immortality 
of fame. That young man was Roger Wil- 
liams ; that principle was the sanctity of con- 
science. Never, to this day, has a vessel borne 
across the stormy Atlantic a more priceless 
treasure than the one which at that early day 
brought this young minister of Christ, and the 
doctrine which he had already matured and 
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was prepared to assert and defend. It was the 
single seed which, planted on this new soil, has 
grown into that majestic tree of religious free- 
dom beneath whose spreading branches we 
to-day repose, and of whose rich fruits we par- 
take. "In the unwavering assertion of this 
doctrine, Williams never changed his position ; 
the sanctity of conscience was the great tenet,« 
which, with all its consequences, he defended, 
as he first trod the shores of New-England ; and 
in his extreme old age it was the last pulsation of 
his heart." And we must not fail to remember 
the characteristics of the times, all over the civil- 
ized world, when this asserter and defender of 
the liberty of the individual conscience came 
forward to maintain the rocky strength of his 
grounds. " At a time when Germany was the 
battle-field for all Europe in the implacable 
wars of religion; when even Holland was 
bleeding with the anger of vengeful factions ; 
when France was still to go through the fearful 
struggle with bigotry; when England was 
gasping under the despotism of intolerance; 
almost half a century before William Penn 
became an American proprietary ; Roger Wil- 
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liams asserted the great doctrine of intellectaal 
liberty. It became his glory to found a state 
upon that principle, and to stamp himself upon 
its rising institutions in characters so deep that 
the impress has remained to the present day, 
and can never be erased without the total de- 
struction of the work." 
• It is to this man that we trace our origin as 
American Baptists. Hansard Knollys was the 
pastor of a qlt^rch in Dover a few years prior — 
but he soon left and returned to Europe — and 
we reckon our history in this country therefore as 
commencing with the church founded by Roger 
Williams in Providence, R. I. in 1639. Trac- 
ing our origin thus up to this stern apostle of 
freedom of conscience, and returning from that 
day to the present, we may trace, through our 
whole history, this grand principle, embraced 
and contended for by the entire denomination, 
through all its changes. " This therefore may 
be stated as one of the prominent doctrines of 
the Baptist denomination, that all men are en- 
dowed with indisputable rights of conscience," 
and that no human power should be allowed to 
thrust itself between the soul of man and his 
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God. They have asked no liberty which they 
did not freely grant to others. They ask for 
themselves, and accede to others, the right to be 
let alone in the great matter of determining 
what they shall believe, and liow they shall 
worship. This was the great right for which our 
fathers in this State contended and suffered. 
It is a noble distinction, my brethren, and one 
upon which we may reflect with just satisfaction, 
that we are in the direct line of succession from 
these men — and that we are living to see the 
complete triumph of the principle for which 
they contended. The very descendants of the 
men who banished Williams from Massachu- 
setts because he would obstinately assert /' that 
the civil magistrate might not intermeddle even 
to stop a church from apostasy and heresy," 
would now assert the same. Williams had 
reached a conclusion on this subject which 
placed him a century and a half in advance of 
his age — and in making his beloved Providence 
" a shelter for persons distressed for conscience," 
he was but making it in reference to the rest of 
the land, what the land has since become in 
reference to the world. And wherever in the 
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history of the country, from the days of Roger 
Williams to the present, any of our faith have 
been found, they have been always and every- 
where the firm friends and the earnest defenders 
of religious and civil liberty. It is an honor 
which is freely conceded to us by every im- 
partial historian. Living as we do in a day 
when this principle, for the assertion and main- 
tenance of which so many of our fathers suf* 
fered, has become universal in the land, we 
may well rejoice. This is the grand change 
which has been effected in the government of 
our land during the century which we have 
had under review. So thorough has been the 
change, not only in the laws of the statute bookSf 
but in the convictions of the people, that he 
who looks back and notes the opposite charac- 
teristic of the times when this church was 
founded, feels a certainty that it has gone for- 
ever. There can be no return to it. 

But, my brethren, if we have not the foe to 
contend with which our fathers had, we have 
others, and they demand an equal vigilence. 
The age of persecution has passed. There is 
no gigantic standing order, armed with legisla- 
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tive and executive power, frowning npon us at 
every step, and threatening us with fines, and 
stripes, and imprisonments, and taking by force 
our property to support what we regard as error. 
The walls which cast their dark shadows upon 
our fathers have been broken down, and the 
whole field of religious investigation has been 
thrown open — and every man may traverse it 
as he chooses, and proclaim his discoveries, 
real or supposed, in the ears of the world. 

But in escaping these persecutions, we have 
lost the discipline, severe but salutary, which 
they were calculated to administer. This dis- 
cipline was seen in the vitality and energy of the 
faith of our fathers and in their ardent love for 
their distinctive doctrines. They believed 
strongly — for nothing but a strong belief would 
hold them steadfast. They loved ardently the 
doctrines and ordinances for which they had 
suffered much — ^and all the more ardently, be- 
cause they had sufiered for them. The danger 
is that, because we have not to contend for the 
privilege of being, and to suffer for the privilege 
of believing, we should lose the earnestness 
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of our being and the strength of our belief. It 
has happened to many an individual church, 
that has struggled into being through opposing 
obstacles and has met, a little company, in some 
rude and unadorned place of worship, that 
years afterwards, when with increased numbers 
and resources it has occupied its costly and 
beautiful structure, some of the older members 
have looked back and remembered the early 
days of its history, when in weakness and 
poverty they were struggling for existence, as 
constituting the brightest and best period of 
that history. It has been verified, in the history 
of many a church, that an increase of numbers 
and of wealth is not necessarily an increase of 
spiritual strength and efficiency. All the ten- 
dencies of the age are unfavorable to a strong 
and positive faith. An age of credence and 
blind submission has been succeeded by an 
age of reckless questioning and skepticism. 
" We see around us the rending of ancient asso- 
ciations, the awakening of novel powers ; we 
witness discordance, severance, doubt ; the an* 
cient reverences, and the ancient unities have 
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mostly passed away ; men believe not without 
uttering a determined why ? — men respect not 
\irithoat a mandate in nature's handwriting." 
There is an Antichrist of rationalism as well 
as an Antichrist of formalism — and the one is 
as really and intensely Antichrist as the other 
—so that it is a bootless exchange if we have 
only given up the latter for the former. And 
the danger is that We should pass from an age 
of bitter and rancorous sectarianism into the 
extreme of a misnamed charity, that can see 
but little difference and that unimportant be- 
tween systems of faith the most widely at 
variance. The bitterness of sectarianism is 
bad, but the weakness of a false charity is 
worse. Let the church come to set lightly by 
the pillars in her doctrinal structure, let her 
lose the taste to admire their massive s^ength 
and the beauty of their proportions, let her be 
willing that they should be hacked and hewn 
away piece-meal, and soon in the collapsing ru- 
ins will she see what she has done. A living 
faith in her doctrines is the strength of the church. 
We need not look beyond the limits of our 
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own New-England, nor back to any past age, to ^' 

find an illustration of what a church becomes ^ 

and effects when it abandons and denounces ^ 

a well-defined and positive faith. That hated ^ 

and much abused systeqi of faith, which still 
bears the name of the great Reformer of Geneva, 
stern and forbidding as are some of its features, 
has elements of mighty power in it— compared 
with which the strength of modern rationalism 
is weakness itself. " Let us beware of an ap- 
proximation to that system which is so scrupu- 
lous about the feelings of others, that we are 
never to say they are wrong. What is it but a 
sacrificing of truth upon the altar of a caricature 
of charity ?" Such was not the spirit of Paul, 
when, under the influence of the highest inspira- 
tion, he hesitated not to pronounce himself, or 
even an angel from heaven, accursed, should he 
preach any other gospel than that which he had 
already preached. 

We have looked at the past We have 
glanced at the fathers, theur faith and their 
labors. Could one of these veterans return, and 
standing here to-day with a full knowledge of 
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the present, be permitted to address us, what 
would he urge upon us? I cannot dqubt that 
he would see in us, as contrasted with the 
times in which he lived, two deficiencies— a 
weak faith and a diminished zeal. Beturning, 
my brethren, as ministers and churches, to the 
unwavering belief and burning zeal of the 
fathers of our denomination in New-England, 
we may go forward confidendy and hopefully 
into the future. We are surrounded, as were 
they, by souls perishing in sin ; we have the 
same gospel of salvation to proclaim, and the 
same offered and omnipotent Spirit to make our 
labors effectual, and we are looking forward to 
the same rest upon which they have already 
entered. But we have, in addition, resources 
and facilities of which they scarcely dreamed. 
While then to-day we set up on this spot our 
Ebenezer, saying — Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us — let us also lay ourselves anew on 
the altar of consecration to Christ ; and then 
may our children, long after we have been 
gathered to our fathers, at the close of another 
century, collect in vastly increased number? 
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here, and sing with a more fervent gmtitude 
their anthem of praise to the Lord who hitherto 
hath helped them. 

" The great hearts of the olden time 
Are beating with us fhll and strong ; 

AH holy memories, and snblime, 
And glorious, round us throng." 



NOTE. 

Some notice of the ministers who have borne a prominent 
part in the history of the denomination in the State, would 
have been given in the discourse, had not arrangement been 
made for this to be done, at the close of the sermon, in the 
form of reminiscences, by some of the older clergymen. The 
author was therefore unwilling to encroach upon a field which 
could be traversed with so much more interest by others. It 
was originally designed to append to the sermon in the form 
of notes, such brief notices as could be collected of some of 
the most distinguished names connected with our early history 
in N. H. — but the necessity and propriety of doing this have 
been precluded by the appointment of brother Cummings to 
deliver at our next Convention a discourse containing notices 
of the early Baptist ministers in the State. 
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